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The Light that is Felt. 


A TENDER child of summers three, 
Seeking her little bed at night, 

Paused on the dark stair timidly ; 

‘Oh, mother, take my hand, said she, 


om ‘And then the dark will all be light.’ 


re 


We older children grope our way 
From dark behind to dark before ; 

And only when our hands we lay, 

Dear Lord, in thine, the night is day, 
And there is darkness nevermore. 


Reach downward to the sunless days, 
Wherein our guides are blind as we, 
And faith is small and hope delays ; 
Take Thou the hands of prayer we raise, 
And let us feel the light of Thee. 
J. G. WHITTIER. 


The Story of the Huguenots. 
@ 


ERHAPS our estimate of the French character is not faultless. 
Sceptically, with an undertone of scorn, the question was 
asked of old: ‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?’ Some- 

thing of the same sort of feeling of incredulity may be provoked by 

attributing to the French people moral earnestness, solidity, heroism. 

Where there is so much that is light, evanescent, and changeful, we 


_ have deemed it hopeless to look for spiritual intensity, fortitude, and 
endurance. Hence we have little interest in the story of French 


Protestantism. We have, in consequence, done more justice to the 
~ religious element of Germany than to that of France. We are much 
better acquainted with the proceedings of Luther and of the Elector 


of Saxony than with those of Calvin and Coligny. 


Other causes have undoubtedly operated to the production of this 
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fact. Luther’s voice was first heard among the nations of Europe. 
He stirred with greater potency the public mind of the civilised 
world. He acted on a larger sphere. He was the recognised 
embodiment of a new spirit which substituted inquiry and intellect 
for passive acquiescence and brute force. At length he became the 
head of a distinct organisation, the forms of which at least survive to 
this day. 

French Protestantism, on the other hand, as its name imports, was 
confined to a narrower area: it was national. For a time it sustained 
a terrible conflict. At one season it appeared to be on the eve of 
victory; but its hopes were ultimately extinguished in blood. Its 
martyrs are counted by thousands; but after the extermination of its 
disciples its moral heroism died away, and was succeeded by the 
formalism and servility which the dependence of religion upon State 
aid almost invariably produces. 

These causes have undoubtedly contributed to lessen our interest 
in French Protestantism; but, beyond all these, and lying at their 
bases, has been a mistrust of the French character—a supposed 
inaptitude to receive deep religious impressions, or to contend 
earnestly for religious convictions. Reasoning from the present to 
the past, we hastily conclude that the deep passions which are 
essential to religious reform have been little known among the light- 
hearted people of France. We have, therefore, avoided this section 
of Protestant history, and have looked on Germany as almost the 
solitary ground on the continent of Europe on which the integrity 
and heroism of the Christian character have been exhibited. This is 
a great mistake, deeply to be regretted on many accounts; and 
mainly, that it has prevented our duly realising the adaptation of 
Christian truth to all varieties of human character, however influenced 
by national peculiarities or individual temperament. 

The story about to be narrated will, perhaps, help us to do justice 
to the Protestantism of France, as well as to mark the spirit of 
Romanism, yesterday, to-day, and for ever the same. It will be seen 
that in France, as in Germany and England, there have been dis- 
played the highest qualities of the Christian character. It will be 
seen that the Protestants of France have been inferior to those of no 
country in heroic devotion to their principles, and that their struggles 
are below none in dramatic interest. It will be seen that, while in 
other countries persecution has been as cruel, in no country has it 
been of such long continuance as in France. And it will be seen— 
this is especially the lesson for our age—that the persecution arose 
out of the doctrine that the mind has neither the right nor the com- 
petence to seek and find religious truth for itself, but that the Church 
has the right to come and must come between the Soul and God— 
a doctrine which is as vital a creed of Romanism to-day as it was 
three hundred years ago, with this important addition, that it is now 
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being circulated throughout England by ministers of a nominally 
Protestant Church, who. scoff at the Reformation, who vilify the 
Reformers, who boast that it is their object to destroy the principles, 
annihilate the spirit, and uproot the work of the great Protestant 
movement, and whose teaching of the essential tenets of Romanism 
has been sanctioned by the authorised interpreters of the law of 
the land. 

The principles and opinions of the Reformation did not spread 
from Germany to France in the first instance, though the writings of 
the German controversialists afterwards greatly increased them. 
Neither did they extend from France to Germany. In each country 
they sprang up independently; and, it may be affirmed, by the same 
means. Luther found a Bible in his monastery: Lefévre had a Bible 
in his university. 

Jacques Lef€vre, the Patriarch of French Protestantism, was born 
in Picardy in 1455. In 1493 he was a devout doctor of law, a 
doctor of theology, and a Professor in the University of Paris, which, 
at that time, perhaps, stood second to none in the whole world. He 
had attained a great reputation for wide learning. He drank deeply 
of many fountains of knowledge. He welcomed with ardour the new 
ideas which had wrought such wonderful changes in Italy; and to 
his passion for the study of philosophy and classical antiquity he 
added familiarity with mathematics and astronomy, crowning these 
attainments with an earnest and reverent love of the Scriptures. His 
fame for profound and exact learning spread to foreign countries. 
Erasmus spoke of his brilliant gifts with admiration. ‘They attracted 
a band of promising students to the University. Amongst these was 
a youth named William Farel, born at Gass, near Grenoble, in 1489. 
He became a student at Paris in 1510. Devoted to his studies, 
animated by the soul of goodness, he completely won Lefévre’s heart. 
Notwithstanding the disparity of age, the closest friendship sprang up 
between the venerable doctor and his ardent disciple. They both 
devoted themselves to religious enquiries. On reading the Bible, 
Farel was amazed at the contrast between what he found there and 
what he saw around him: ‘everything on earth so different from . 
what the Holy Scriptures taught.’ He was afraid to continue such 
studies. But Lefévre had his word of cheer and faith: ‘God will 
renew the world, and you will live to see it. There was need of 
renewal of the Church as well as of ‘the world. For the French 
Church was stained and smirched by the same immorality, sloth, 


and ignorance which disgraced the medizval Church of the six- 


teenth century in Germany and Italy; and the beginnings of the 
Reformation in France came from the awakening of scholarship and 
the reading of the Scriptures in the original tongues. 

At the time when Lefévre uttered his word of prophecy to Farel 
he was busy in editing the legends of the Saints, but he turned with 
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disgust from his work to the purer and healthier narratives of the 
New Testament. Here he found, in Paul’s writings, the doctrine of 
justification by faith. To him it was a new and divine light. The 
light could not be hidden under a bushel. It must be made to 
stream forth into the surrounding darkness, and to illumine the path- 
way for others. In 1512, he began to teach the doctrine in the 
College of the Sorbonne. 

Mark the date. It was in 1523 that Luther appeared before the 
Diet of Worms. It was in 1517 that he posted up his theses on the 
Church at Wittenberg against indulgences: Five years before 
Luther’s public protest, Lefévre was unburdening his conscience to 
his pupils in the Sorbonne on the errors of the Roman Church. To 
justification by penances, he opposed justification by faith. These 
dates prove that the Reformation had begun in the University of 
Paris while Luther was yet an Augustinian monk. The leaven was 
therefore at work in other places besides Wittenberg, but the process 
was unnoticed until Luther came forth from his cell and published 
aloud to a startled world the discoveries that others had made in 
secret. When a religious or political revolution is ripe, history 
testifies again and again that it makes its appearance on every side, 
and none can say who first began it. 

Farel went forth as a missionary, and, as Beza relates, ‘un- 
dismayed by threats, abuse, or blows, he won over to Christ many 
towns.’ Lefévre’s views grew rapidly in clearness. Not a con- 
troversialist, he appeared in the light of a teacher and preacher of 
religious truth. He might be said by ‘preaching up Christ to preach 
down error.’ Uncompromising were the convictions he proclaimed. 
‘ Religion,’ said Lefévre, ‘has one Foundation, one Head—Jesus 
Christ. The cross of Christ alone opens heaven and shuts the gate 
of hell. This was the form in which he declared that salvation 
came, not through invocation of the Virgin and the Saints, not 
through scrupulous observance of the fasts prescribed by the Church, 
not through submission to the priests as the depositories of all 
spiritual blessings, but through faith in Jesus Christ. Lefévre was 
‘the first,’ as Beza says, ‘who boldly began the revival of the pure 
religion of Jesus Christ,’ before Luther or Zwingli. So, also, 
D’Aubigné says: ‘If we look to dates, we must admit that the glory 
of beginning the Reformation belongs neither to Switzerland nor to 
Germany, but to France.’ 

Margaret of Valois, Queen of Navarre, sister of Francis I., and 
mother of the celebrated Jean d’Albret, was early drawn to the new 
teachings in Paris. Without openly embracing them, she contented 
herself for a long time with protecting the learned men of the party, 
giving them shelter in her Castle of Pau from the persecution which 
awaited them in France. But by degrees she changed her opinions 
so completely that the constable Montmorency, in a conference with 
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Francis I. on the means of extirpating heresy, had no hesitation in 
saying, ‘that if he wished it to be exterminated, he must begin with 
the Court and his relatives, naming the Queen, his sister.’ Francis 
answered, with evident pain, ‘Do not speak to me upon that matter; 
she loves me too well to think otherwise than I approve of. And 
yet the contrary was the fact. Margaret wrote a book entitled ‘The 
Mirror of the Soul,’ which gave great offence to the Sorbonne. She 
also had a prayer-book prepared for her use, from which all the 
invocations to the Virgin Mary, who was called the ‘ Mother of God,’ 
and to the Saints, were omitted. She, moreover, appointed Roussel, 
a reformer both in principle and practice, to the bishopric of 
Oléron. 

Lefévre and Farel had another important ally in Brigonnet, Bishop 
of Meaux, a friend and correspondent of the Princess Margaret. 
This nobleman, like Luther, had had his eyes opened by a visit to 
Rome. Disgusted at the disorders and the vices which he saw there, he 
endeavoured, on his return, to reduce his own diocese to order, and 
to enforce the residence of the clergy, most of whom spent their time 
in Paris, squandering their incomes in dissolute living, leaving their 
duties to incompetent substitutes. Their reply was a lawsuit against 
him before the Metropolitan. He then called around him the most 
eminent of the Reformed. He invited Lefévre and his ardent young 
disciple, Farel, to come to his diocese and study, teach, and preach 
under his protection. Not they only, but also Michel d’Arande, 
Gérard Roussel, and Francois Vatable, professors or priests of blame- 
less life, preached in their turn the new ideas, Wishing to base 
their teachings on the sole authority to which the Reformation 
appealed, Lefévre published the Four Gospels in French in 1522, 
and the rest of the New Testament in the following year. The effect 
was prodigious. People bought and read the book with eagerness. 
They studied it on Sundays and on féte days. They carried it with 
them into the fields and workshops, and drank in its contents with 
avidity, in the intervals of labour. The result of the awakening they 
expressed in conversations of this nature: ‘What use are saints to 
us? They could hardly save themselves. Our only mediator is. 
Christ.’ 

Earnestness in religion led to a marked improvement in daily life, 
and to a reformation in manners. From the cathedral and churches 
of the diocese of Meaux, the movement was carried all over France: 


‘Roussel taught the new doctrines in the extreme south-west, as Bishop of 
Oleron, until he was murdered by a fanatic in the very pulpit. Farel, the most 
fiery of the Reformers, preached in Dauphiny; Caturce taught in Toulouse; 
Michel d’Arande at Macon; Maigret at Lyons; Melchior Wolman at Orleans. 
Everywhere the common people, especially those who had learned to read and 
possessed the Gospels, followed the new teaching. Meaux was full of the 
reformed; the priests were deserted. One district of Normandy grew to be so 
full of heretics that it was called Little Germany. To all observers it seemed 
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that the logical mind of France was seizing on the doctrine of these new 
preachers.’ } 

Briconnet sent the translation of the New Testament to Margaret 
of Valois. She and several of the courtiers studied the Scriptures 
afresh. Even the king sometimes attended their discussions. His 
literary tastes, too, led him among the reformed party of Paris. For 
some time he favoured rather than opposed them. He attended the 
discourses at the University, where the writings of Luther and other 
controversialists had been carried by students from Germany, 
England, and other parts. He listened with pleasure to the freedom 
of intellectual conversation in his own palace. He called the learned 
men whom he patronised his sons. He would not as yet allow them 
to be persecuted, for fear of driving them out of his land. But the 
principal step he took for the advancement especially of Biblical 
learning was to found two professorships for Greek and Hebrew at 
Paris. For this act, Beza places Francis I. among the Reformers, 
and says that the place is due to him on the ground that, though a 
persecutor, he, by this reform, ‘banished barbarism from the world.’ 
Indeed at one time it seemed probable that Francis, especially under 
the influence of his sister, might aid the new-born Protestant move- 
ment, simply from liberal feeling, and a desire to promote learning 
and intellect. But just at the time when he might have been dis- 
posed to establish Protestantism in his kingdom, circumstances 
exercised an adverse influence over his conduct towards his Protestant 
subjects. In truth, everything, as De Félice puts it, promised rapid 
success to the French Reformation when the arm of persecution was 
stretched forth to arrest it. 


S. FLetcHEeR WILLIAMS. 


The Sermon on the Mount. 
2. The Beatitudes.? 


‘ H E opened his mouth and taught them,’ it is something more 

than a mere phrase, like ‘he answered and said,’ which 
occurs so often. It implies that what follows is a statement 
manifesto, or declaration of the speaker, not a casual utterance elicited 


1 Gaspard de Coligny. By Walter Besant, M.A., pp. 21, 22. 


2Itis worth observing that only twice in the New Testament is this e 
here to introduce a discourse, once (in Acts viii. 35) when Philip eauien Jeace eeorahe 
man Of Ethiopia,’ who had never heard of him before, and again (Acts x. 34) when Peter 
declares the Gospel for the first time to the Gentiles. It will be seen that on both these 
occasions it is a general statement which must have been made, an explanation of the first 
principles of the new faith. It isa similar statement we have here then, but from the 


mouth of the founder himself, and ti fi i i A 
atudents of Christianity. , and therefore of supreme authority alike for believers in and 
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by some question or incident by the way : so the words of Psalm 
Ixxviii. are applied to Jesus in a later chapter (Ma/thew xiii. 35), and 
were probably in the mind of the evangelist here, ‘Give ear, O my 
people, to my law; incline your ears to the words of my mouth. JZ 
will open my mouth in parables: I will utter dark sayings of old.’ 
It is ‘the prophet’ of whom Moses had written that ‘the Lord thy 
God shall raise up from the midst of thee, of thy brethren one like 
unto me; unto him shall ye hearken’ (Deuteronomy xviii. 15), who is 
present, and who gives utterance to the New Law. So he, too, goes © 
up ‘into the mountain’ as Moses had done (Zxodus xix. 20), and 
thence delivers the Code of the Kingdom of Heaven, which is to 
supersede the Mosaic Law. 

These are not ingenious suggestions, such as occur to students of 
the text who in later times examine every word to get out of it all 
they can; for we must bear in mind that not only did Jesus speak to 
Jews who from infancy were instructed in the Law and Psalms and 
Prophets, but also that the New Testament was written for men who 
had no other Sacred Scriptures but our Old Testament, and that the 
chief purpose of both preacher and writer was to prove that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Messiah or Christ which these Scriptures promised. 
Accordingly, every word or deed of Jesus, which in any way 
could be shown to correspond with a text of the Old Testament, was 
eagerly noted and made use of, both for the confirmation of believers 
and the conversion or confusion of the Jews. And for us this 
phrase, ‘he opened his mouth and taught them,’ and this implied 
comparison of Moses and Christ, has its importance, because it 
indicates what significance the Evangelist attached to the discourse 
which follows. To him it is Christianity, it is the Gospel of the 
Kingdom, which is here expounded: and if we would know what 
Christianity was as taught by Christ himself, it is here, rather 
than in the Epistles of Paul or in the later Gospel ‘according to 
John’ that we must seek it. 

Therefore, the more attentively shall we read and consider this 
solemn and deliberate utterance. It is a fact beyond dispute that 
Jesus is the greatest religious teacher the world has ever had, and as . 
such the question, what he did really teach, is of the utmost interest 
and importance to all who are interested in the history of mankind 
and of religious movements, even if they do not call themselves 
Christians. To those of us who claim to be true disciples of Jesus, 
in spite of the fact that all the Churches call us heretics, these teach- 
ings are the very foundation of our faith; they constitute our creed, 
catechism, statement of religious belief, all in one. 

‘He opened his mouth,’ and his first word was of the Blessed 
Life. For it is that which all men want, and of which all religions 
tell. What is true blessedness? Who of all men are blessed? How 
may I be blessed? These are questions which concern every one of 
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us. But first let us ask what we mean by being d/essed. Suppose 
we hear of some poor man who by the death of a distant relative has 
just come in for a large sum of money; we should all of us be very 
glad to be in his place, but what is it we say of him in common talk? 
That he is ‘blessed’? Such a remark-would be taken for a poor joke. 
That he is ‘happy’? No, not even so much, for however men may 
prize riches and desire them, they cannot but know that they don’t 
spell happiness. No, we say, ‘What a fortunate man! What a 
lucky fellow!’ and dare say no more. Again, suppose a man 
honoured by his neighbours, prosperous in business, with a comfort- 
able home and all things going well with him, such a one we call a 
‘happy’ man quite irrespective of the amount of his income as long as 
it is sufficient for his needs, but not even this man would any one 
call dlessed. And why not? I think it is because we all associate 
with the word ‘blessed,’ something inward and abiding, which is 
independent of circumstances. 

Wealth, health, prosperity, friends, family concord, all such 
things, a day may take away; not only have they no permanence, but 
they are continually changing, and vary from year to year. We can- 
not call blessed one whose happiness, however real, is so insecure, 
and we know somehow, almost by instinct, that he only is Blessed 
whose happiness is within, and who consequently stands above 
change and danger. And so the word comes to have a religious 
significance, it denotes a relationship to what is Eternal and Un- 
changing, and Above all, z.e., to God Himself. To be blessed is to 
be in heaven, in the presence and house of God, wherever we are. 
As an apt illustration, take this delightful story of our revered 
friend, Robert Collyer: ‘I think the most heart-whole man I ever 
knew was a man who had waited and watched, breaking stones 
through all weathers on the cold shoulder of a Yorkshire hill, and he 
could hardly see the stones he had to break, he was so sand-blind. 
His wife was dead, and all his children; his hut was open to the sky 
and to the steel-cold stars in winter; but when once one said to 
comfort him, “ Brother, you will soon be in heaven,” he cried out in 
rapture, “I have been there these ten years.”’ Blessed truly he! 

How then to be blessed, as God Almighty is? not up and down, 
to-day exalted and to-morrow depressed, not dependent on fickle 
combinations of ever-changing conditions, but always deep down in 
the soul the same? that is the great question of human life, and the 
man who can give the right answer has found for us and himself the 
hidden treasure of which all are in search. 

Let us hear what Jesus has to say on the matter :— 

‘Blessed are the poor in spirit.’ There are good reasons for 
doubting whether the qualification ‘in spirit’ was in the original report 
of the words of Jesus. (1) Because they are wanting in the parallel 
passage in- Luke (vi. 20), where we read simply, ‘Blessed are ye 
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poor.’ (2) Because we have very early quotations of the beatitude 
without these words! (3) Because the necessity of some such 
explanation would be soon felt, both as regarded friends and foes. 
So we find a Christian asking, ‘How then is this? Do we not see 
many impious men poor? Do these belong to the saved by reason 
of their poverty.’ And, on the other hand, we have the Emperor 
Julian, in a letter in which he orders that the wealthy Arians of 
Edessa should be punished for some disorderly conduct, sarcastically 
writing: ‘As by their wonderful law it is shown them how to more 
easily enter into the kingdom of heaven, thereto will we assist them, 
and hereby order the confiscation of their goods, so that made poor 
they may learn wisdom, and not be deprived of that kingdom they 
now hope for.’ The taunt was probably not new, it would have been 
a ready justification of robbery and fines at all times. 

Supposing then that the real words of Jesus were, ‘Blessed are 
the poor, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven,’ what did he mean? 
The first and obvious meaning is that the poor people to whom he 
spoke were blessed because they heard and accepted the good news 
which John had preached, and he himself was now preaching, ‘The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ So we read that it was ‘the multi- 
tude’ who came to be baptised of John, the kind of people who 
would count themselves well-to-do if they had a spare garment and 
food provided for the morrow (Lwée iii. 11). But the Pharisees and 
lawyers were ‘not baptized of him’ (Lwke vii. 30), and the chief 
priests and scribes and elders were only prevented from speaking 
disparagingly of his mission through fear of the people, ‘for they are 
persuaded that John is a prophet’ (Zwke xx. 6). And Jesus applies 
to his own mission the words of Isaiah, ‘He hath anointed me to 
preach the good tidings fo the poor’ (Luke iy. 18, Lsatah |xi. 1), and 
we are told that ‘The common people heard him gladly.’ It is what 
we should have expected, whether from the position of the preacher 
—himself a poor man, one of the common people—or from the 
character of his message. Those who hold a good position in the 
world are not ready to welcome news of impending change; there 
will be individual exceptions, but as a mass they will be conservative 
and find the established order good enough for them. It is always 
hard for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven (J/a/¢. xix. 
23). And so at a later period, when the good news had spread far 
and wide and found acceptance in the great cities of Asia Minor and 
of Greece, Paul tells us, ‘Not many wise, not many mighty, not 
many noble, but the base things of the world, and the things which 
are despised, hath God chosen.’ Yes, as a fact easily accounted for, 
the ruling races of the world, the most civilized and progressive and 
humane, owe the religion which has made them what they are, 
neither to the wise nor mighty, but to the poor, and in the first place 


1 Polyearp ii. and Clementine Homilies xv, 10, 
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to ‘the common people’ of Galilee whom Jesus was here addressing. 
Therefore are they rightly called blessed, who first of all mankind, 
and for all the world, gladly welcomed the message of Christ; theirs 
was truly the kingdom of heaven, though till the preacher of it had 
died on the cross they failed to understand that it was not a kingdom 
of earth. 

So far then for the direct meaning which the words conveyed to 
those to whom they were addressed—Blessed the poor, common 
people, peasants, fishermen, and such like, who followed Jesus, the 
carpenter of Nazareth, and became in time the apostles and 
preachers of Christianity, the founders of a new world. 

But what permanent truth is there in these words which has caused 
them to be accepted as good news of God by all the generations 
since? The answer to the question, one which the disciples in all 
probability asked of the Master himself, is given in the words, which 
were very early added, ‘in spirit. There is no blessedness in 
poverty, it may be the natural punishment of idleness or improvi- 
dence or vice, it is a state subject to many temptations, as of envy, 
discontent, dishonesty; but neither, and herein we are all of us 
mistaken, is there any blessedness in riches, they bring with them 
neither health of body nor peace of mind, they are an occasion of 
anxiety, and often an hindrance to a nobler life. So if the poor are 
not to be called blessed just because they are poor, neither are the 
rich because they are rich, but those only, poor and rich, who are 
‘poor in spirit,’ those who understand what Jesus said on another 
occasion that ‘a man’s life doesn’t consist in the abundance of goods 
which he possesses’ (Luke xii. 15), that to have much or little, to 
gain or spend, to get or lose, and such like have nothing to do with 
the inner and true life of the man.. As Luther says, ‘It is poverty of 
spirit when a man does not place his trust and reliance in temporal 
things, but thinks of his possessions as though he had them not, and 
bears in mind that at any time he may lose them.’ 

Yet, although this is the sense in which, we believe, Jesus would 
himself have explained the words—for there were some not to be 
called poor among his own followers, as Joanna, the wife of Herod’s 
steward, and others (Zwke viii. 3),and Martha and Mary (/wke x. 38), 
and among the first Christians rich men, well dressed (Fames i. 10, 
ii, 2)—nevertheless there cannot be a doubt but that Jesus did give 
the preference to poverty as the more favourable state. Certainly in 
his time, and for many generations after, it was much easier for a 
poor man to become a Christian than for a rich man to do so: there 
was so much less to give up, so much less risk to run. Certain is it 
now as always, that the man who is obliged to earn his living whether 
by brain or hand, is better off as regards all higher considerations of 
life than is he who is under no such necessity. We all of us naturally 
incline to pleasure and luxury and ease, which are the privileges of 
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wealth, and which a very few can enjoy; the good news of Jesus is 
that true blessedness consists not in these things, unattainable by 
the most of us, but in being ‘poor in spirit,’ making light of those 
things which are hard to get and easy to lose, and which in the 
end must all be parted with. For though while he lives the rich 
man counts himself blessed, ‘when he dieth he shall carry nothing 
way with him, neither shall his goods follow him’ (Psalm xlix. 
195,17). 

We have dwelt longer on this beatitude, because Jesus himself 
has made it the first word of his gospel, because it is the most 
contrary to all our accepted notions, and because it is the most 
liable to be misunderstood; the others need none of them detain us 
long. 

‘Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.’ The 
cry of Jesus, as of John before him, was, ‘ Repent ye, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand,’ and John’s baptism is called ‘the baptism of 
repentance.’ Repentance, which implies mourning in the first place 
for personal sins, and then for the sins of the nation, was the in- 
dispensable preparation for the Kingdom. So the righteous in their 
own esteem, the self-satisfied people, had no part in it; as Jesus said, 
‘I came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance’ (JZa##. 
ix. 13); and the publican who ‘would not so much as lift up his 
eyes to heaven, but smote upon his breast, saying, God be merciful 
to me a sinner, went away justified, rather than the Pharisee,’ who 
thanked God that he was such a good man (Lvke xviii. 10-14); and 
the prodigal son who came back hungry and sad to his father’s 
house is welcomed and feasted to the offence of the elder brother. 
There is no entry to a higher state except by discernment of the low- 
ness of that in which you are, they want no comfort who do not 
mourn, there can be no admission to the Kingdom which is ‘at 
hand’ of those who are quite satisfied with the world as it is. So as 
- the Prophet Ezekiel was bidden to ‘go through the city and set a 
mark upon the foreheads of the men that sigh and that cry for all the 
abominations that are done in the midst thereof’ (2zekzel ix. 4), 
Jesus sets this beatitude as his seal upon all who mourn for them-. 
selves and their fellow-men, ‘they shall be comforted’; their 
mourning is an awakening, it is an earnest of a better life and a better 
world. Miserable are those who despair of their own improvement, 
or of their surroundings, but Blessed those who sorrow over sin and. 
wretchedness, for God sympathizes with them, they are on his side 
even against themselves ; and of all who mourn for God’s sake is it 
truly written that ‘God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, and 
there shall be no more sorrow nor crying, for the former things have 
passed away’ (evelasion xxi. 4). Better things are always ‘at hand,’ 


and those hasten them who mourn over present things. 
CHARLES HARGROVE. 
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The Influence of Companionship. 

He that walketh with wise men shall be wise; but a companion of 
fools shall be destroyed.—Prov. xtit. 20. L 

From such withdraw thyself—1 Tim. vt. §. 

AM not an old man, am I? You would scarcely think that I 

had been a Sunday school teacher for twenty years? But I 
have. I began at an early age. And I am going to tell you of some 
of my Sunday school experiences. 

If I were to say that I believe most of you like Sunday better than 
any day in the week, I think you would agree with me, wouldn't 
you? A little girl here smilingly says, ‘ Yes, sir. I am sure she 
answers for all of, you. When I see with what pleasure you take 
your places in your classes, how glad you are to meet with each other 
again, how heartily you sing the hymns, how attached you are to your 
teachers, I know that you not only like Sunday, but that you also like 
the Sunday school. When I was young like most of you I, too, 
experienced, as I do now, the same joyful feelings with regard to 
Sunday and the Sunday school. But I want to tell you what 
happened when I was in the second class. 

This class was made up of youths whose ages varied from four- 
teen to eighteen years. The superintendent and teachers sometimes 
spoke of us as ‘these young men,’ and when they did so we used to 
blush, because we were not quite sure that they meant it. Well, it 
was just at that time—the critical time I believe it is called—that 
some of my class-mates left the Sunday school, and some of them 
have never been known to enter either church or school since. 
Hitherto they had loved their church and school as much as any of 
us love ours to-day. Then what made them leave? It was not 
through any unpleasantness; it was due to outside influence. They 
began to associate with youths who did not go to any Sunday school — 
at all, and affected to despise such a practice. They came under the 
ae of bad companions, and were lost to both church and 
school. 

The same thing has occurred in every Sunday school I have 
known. And I have lived long enough to know what happened to 
some of these youths. They gradually grew careless about their 
personal appearance, became the victims of bad habits—swearing, 
gambling, and drinking, and sank lower and lower every year, until 
at last I could hardly believe they were the same persons I once 
knew as bright, promising youths of the Sunday school. Yes, I have 
witnessed some of the sad results of evil companionship. I remember 
the case of one bright lad we called Richard, who attended one of 
the schools in which I was a teacher. He used to come to school 
dressed as well and looking quite as happy as any of you. He had 
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good parents, and a nice, comfortable home. But in the workshop 
where he was an apprentice, he came under the influence of one or 
two youths who had fallen into evil ways. They talked through the 
day of the ‘jolly good times’ they had had the night before, or on the 
previous Sunday. And at last Richard thought he would go with 
them and have a share in the fun. That is how one is nearly always 
led away. No harm is meant at first, ‘only the fun of the thing, you 
know.’ So was it with Richard. At first his new comrades shocked 
him, and he thought he would give them up and go back again to 
the Sunday school; but somehow, though so good natured, he was 
easily led, and always seemed quite unable to say, ‘No!’ at the right 
time. And so by degrees these companions got a complete hold of 
him. He had not resisted them at first, and now he was unable to do so. 
He had acquired their habits. He had become like them; and went 
with them from bad to worse. They learned to gamble and to bet. 
And one day Richard stole a large sum of money belonging to his 
employer, in order to win back what he had lost in betting. - He was 
found out, and, in spite of all that was done to save him and give 
him another chance, he had to go to prison. ° 

To elder people this is a very commonplace incident. Every day 
such stories are to be read in the newspapers. And if we knew all 
about them, we should find that they commenced, for the most part, 
as Richard’s did, through the influence of bad companions. Be- 
cause such sad events are of daily occurrence, we are apt to take but 
little notice of them. But when they happen with regard to someone 
we know intimately, then they are brought painfully home to us. I 
shall never forget the trouble there was in Richard’s home. How 
keenly they all felt the disgrace! His poor mother was almost heart- 
broken. 

I relate these experiences to you, my young friends, because I 
want you to profit by them. The time will come—perhaps it has 
come already to some of you—when some associate will want to 
persuade you that you are /vo ézg or too old to go to Sunday school. 
They will make tempting offers to you to go with them to this place 
and to that, to join in this or that. At such times you must have an. 
answer ready. Let it be a ‘polite but firm ‘No!’ No parleying. 
Remember that some of the best men in the country never severed 
their connection with the Sunday school—they never felt either /vo 
btg or too old. Who knows how different their lives would have been 
if they had had any such feelings. 

Men in all ages have borne their testimony to the influence which 
bad or high-minded companionship has had upon them. The great. 
Charles Darwin might have been lost to the world through the 
influence of a set of dissipated companions. When he was a student 
at Cambridge, he says: ‘I got into a sporting set, including some 
dissipated, low-minded young men, and he goes on to point out 
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what a bad influence these associates exerted upon him. But, 
fortunately for himself and the world, he ‘withdrew himself’ from 
such in time, and came under the influence of the good Professor 
Henslow, and formed worthier friendships which influenced him for 
good, and brought about the turning point in his distinguished 
career. 

It is said of the celebrated Dr. Paley that he too might have been 
ruined through the influence of worthless companions, if it had not 
been for the timely interference of a friend. After one of his usual 
evenings of dissipation, this friend stood by his bedside on the 
following morning, and said: ‘ Paley, I have not been able to sleep 
for thinking about you. I have been thinking what a fool you are. 
I have the means of dissipation and can afford to be idle; vow are 
poor and cannot afford it. JZ could do nothing were I to try; you are 
capable of doing anything. I have lain awake all night thinking 
about your folly, and I have now come solemnly to warn you; 
indeed, if you persist in your indolence and go on in this way, I must 
renounce your society altogether.’ This young man was a true 
friend and a worthy companion, and his words had the desired effect. 
Paley became a changed man; at the end of the year he came out. 
senior wrangler and is now known to the world as a great author and 
divine. 

Such is the powerful influence of companionship. Many a one 
has been morally saved by a good companion, and many a one has 
been utterly ruined by a bad one. 

I know that you cannot always choose your company. Many of 
you have to work throughout the week side by side with men and 
boys whose language and evil ways you heartily disapprove of. But 
if you are watchful, it is possible to do this and keep your characters 
stainless. Many a good man has been known to work for years in a 
shop where he was daily surrounded by profane and intemperate 
workmen, without being corrupted. You may be 7” the company, 
but not of 7. But in the case of chosen companionship it is very 
different. If your chosen companion swears, for instance, you will 
be almost as sure to become profane as you would to catch the 
scarlet fever or measles or whooping cough if he should have any of 
these diseases. Indeed, all bad habits are catching, and few of us 
can be with those who have them without catching them. 

It is said that the eminent artist, Sir Peter Lely, would never 
continue to look at a bad picture, and that he would not look at it at 
all if he knew beforehand that it was a bad one. And why? He 
wanted to excel as an artist, and he believed that his brush caught a 
taint from every badly painted picture that he looked upon; while it 
gained in power and excellence from every first class picture he 
beheld.” This may serve to indicate the influence which companion- 
ship exerts upon our characters, Our way of speaking and acting, 
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our ideals, aims, opinions, tempers, and our whole spirit receive some 
impress from those with whom we associate. Remember, my young 
friends, there never was a boy or girl yet, who got into trouble 
through the influence of bad companions, who believed it possible 
that he could be persuaded to do what he came to do. If you would 
keep from taking the last step which means ruin, you must avoid 
taking the first. The moment you find a boy or girl who wants to be 
your friend telling lies, swearing, cheating in your games, or speaking 
unclean words, from such withdraw yourself. 

This does not mean that we are to be uncivil or unkind to any- 
body, not even the worst sinner we meet with. You can be courteous 
and feel kindly disposed to the very worst boy or girl you know. 
You can speak kindly to them, wish them a cheery ‘good morning’ 
when you meet them, and always be polite to them without making 
companions of them. Bad people are always made worse if they are 
treated harshly and with contempt; on the other hand, it would be 
almost impossible to find a person so bad as not to be improved by 
the spirit of love and kindness. You know the New Testament tells 
us that Jesus was the friend of publicans and sinners. That was 
because, whilst he hated sin, he always loved the poor, misguided 
sinner. As his disciples, we must try to imitate the Master in this, 
and feel kindly disposed even to the worst person we know. 


Harsh condemning, fierce contemning 
Is of little earthly use, 

One soft word of kindly peace 
Is worth a torrent of abuse. 


Calling things bad, calling men bad, 
Adds but darkness unto night: 

If thou wouldst improve thy brother, 
Let thy goodness be his light. 


Choose, then, my young friends, your companions wisely. Let 
there be between you some common study or healthy hobby, Think of 
the delightful companionship of all good books. And remember that 
the warnings of Scripture upon this subject accord with the human 
experience of all time. ‘Blessed is the man that walketh not in the: 
counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth 
in the seat of the scornful.’ 

J. CHANNING PoLLarRD. 


Joy.—There are souls in the world who have the gift of finding 
joy everywhere, and leaving it behind them when they go. Their in- 
fluence is an inevitable gladdening of the heart. They give light 
without meaning to shine. Their bright hearts have a great work to 
do for God,— Frederick W, Fader, 
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Lesson Notes. 
1. The Childhood of Jesus. 


E often wish we knew more of the early life of great men. 
We cannot help feeling that there must have been some 
remarkable elements in the childhood from which was developed a 
wonderful manhood. Parents and teachers could not know before- 
hand what the children in home and school were to become in after 
years; and so they had no special motive to record the story of their 
early days. But, by a natural impulse, a mythological childhood has 
often been created, to help to explain the origin of a Hero or Saviour; 
imagination has-filled up the gaps in the history. This is the case 
with regard to Jesus; we know scarcely anything of his infancy, and 
the stories of the miraculous birth at Bethlehem, the visits of 
shepherds and wise men to the manger, and the escape into Egypt 
are imaginative substitutes for actual facts. Over the early life of 
Christ there rests a veil, which we often long to raise. We should 
like to see him in his home, among his brothers and ‘sisters, mixing 
with his companions, and learning his father Joseph’s business. 
From his birth up to the time of his baptism, all the Gospels, except 
that of Luke, are silent concerning his life. All we are sure about is 
this: he was born at Nazareth, and his parents were called Joseph 
and Mary; his father was a carpenter; he belonged to a numerous 
family, certainly he had four brothers and several sisters. (Read 
Matthew xiii. 53-58, and Mark vi. 3.) We feel sure that the child 
Jesus must have lived in a happy home; he always speaks of mother- 
hood and childhood with such tenderness and love. He was a child 
of labouring people, and he sympathised with their joys and sorfows. 
His boyhood must have been blameless, for we always find in him 
‘an entire absence of that sense of guilt which, considering his keen 
moral perception, he could not have failed to experience had he ever 
soiled his character.’ We may gather that there was no sudden 
shock or disturbance in his moral history, such as we sometimes 
describe as ‘conversion.’ He grew in wisdom and goodness. 
[The Bible for Young People may be consulted, V. 110-121.] 


2. Jesus in the Temple. 


Luke gives us one beautiful story of the boyhood of Jesus. He 
tells us that at twelve years of age he paid his first visit to Jerusalem 
(Luke ii. 41-52). Every year he had seen his parents leave Nazareth 
for the distant city, to join in the great national festival of the Pass- 
over. As he grew in religious experience, his interest deepened in 
this annual event. How he longed to join in the pilgrimage! His 
imagination was quickened by all he had heard of the Holy City, and the 
Sacred Temple, the dwelling place of God, He would listen eagerly 
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to his mother, as she told him about the vast crowds that gathered to 
the feast, the gorgeous ceremonies, the solemn sacrifices, the splendid 
priests who ministered at the altar. The years passed on, until Jesus 
had grown into a serious lad of twelve years ;—we may imagine his 
earnest face and eager eyes, from whose depths, at times, there 
seemed to shine some divine secret. With what delight he heard 
that now he was to go with his parents! Tell an English boy that he 
is going to spend a week in London, and he will count the days and 
hours until the time when the train starts for the great city. No 
doubt Jesus felt a great deal of boyish curiosity. He was going to 
enjoy a glorious holiday. He had never been away from the streets 
of Nazareth and the lanes and hills of Galilee; and to go to 
Jerusalem almost seemed like visiting another world. Perhaps, at 
first, Jesus thought of the journey as a grand excursion. But soon 
the relzgious associations of the pilgrimage overpowered all other 
feelings. He was one of a whole nation travelling to a solemn 
festival, going up to the dwelling-place of God. For the first time, 
he deeply realised what it was to be a Jew, one of the chosen people. 
As the company from Nazareth journeyed south, they were joined by 
pilgrims from other towns and villages; until, as they drew near 
Jerusalem, they became a vast multitude. ‘They went from strength 
to strength, every one of them in Zion appeared before God.’ As 
they moved onward, they chanted hymns, which swept their souls 
with religious and patriotic passion. The last night of their journey 
they slept at Jericho. Then they took their journey over the hills. 
They climbed the Mount of Olives, and standing there looking down 
upon Jerusalem, the golden temple glittering in the sunlight, they 


- burst into rapturous psalms of joy :— 


Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem ! 

Jerusalem, the city rebuilt, 

The city that is joined together, 

Whither the tribes go up, 

The tribes of the Lord, 

According to the law of Israel. 

Pray for the peace of Jerusalem. 

They shall prosper that love thee. 

Peace be within thy walls, 

And prosperity within thy palaces. 
Jesus had listened to those psalms in the synagogue; he had learnt 
many of them off by heart at his mother’s knee. But it was such a 
different thing to hear them chanted on the mountain top, while the 
Holy City lay in the plain beneath. Now, for the first time, he 
seemed to understand their meaning and feel their power; just as 
many a chapter read at church or hymn sung in the Sunday school 
will, later on, come back to children’s minds with hallowed associa- 
tions and deepened spiritual influence. 

When Jerusalem was reached, Jesus seems to have been over- 
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whelmed by religious enthusiasm. It is very likely that, for a while, 
he almost forgot his family and native place in the rush of new 
thoughts and excited feelings. Amidst so many friends, who had 
travelled down from Galilee, he would frequently be absent from his 
parents’ side, and they would feel no-anxiety when he was away from 
them at the hour of return. But when several hours had gone by, 
and no one had seen the boy, we may imagine the agony of Joseph 
and. Mary, as they turned back to Jerusalem seeking him. Some 
of us remember Mr. Holman Hunt's picture of the finding of Jesus 
in the temple. In the centre of the canvas stands the divine child, 
with golden hair and deep, lustrous eyes, listening to the reproof of 
his mother as she bends over him. And yet it is evident that he is 
eager to take his place again in the midst of the teachers of religion. 
We can almost hear the words in which he replies: ‘ How is it that 
ye sought me? Wist ye not that I must be in my Father’s house.’} 
As though he would say: ‘Why did you not come straight to the 
temple to seek for me? You might have been sure that I would find 
my way to my Father’s house.’ Mary lost her child, only to find 
him again, dedicated to the service of God. Then, perhaps for the 
first time, there rose within the soul of Jesus that sublime comscztous- 
ness of God, which was the secret of his own life and of the power by 
which he has controlled the destinies of man. That is the supreme 
moment in the development of character, when the young soul begins 
to realise personal relationship to God, and knows that life must be 
consecrated to some divine service. ‘That is the spiritual birthday, 
when the child is not only told about God, but he himself feels the 
touch of a divine hand, and listens to the whisper of a heavenly 
voice. Then, for the moment, the new experience becomes more 
compelling than the ties of earthly kindred. Everything else sinks 
into the background before the vision of Eternal Realities; the 
oe of home are but symbols of the awful relations of the soul 
to God. 

To the simple heart of Mary, all this was strange and wonderful. 
This was not only her child, he was the offspring of Eternity and the 
son of God,—that conviction brought mingled feelings of joy and 
terror. ‘There was some mystery about this child, which was beyond 
her power to conceive. God was dealing in some secret way with 
her son; and she could only ponder these things in her heart, and 
watch and wait for what the future should unfold. As she saw his 
glowing face and kindling eyes, she almost stood in dread of her 
wondrous child; while the learned men turned to ask her: ‘Are you 
the mother of this thoughtful boy?’ Even when she spoke her words 
of reproof, how proud she felt of him; though, alas, he seemed to be 
growing beyond her gentle care and training. 

We must not make too much of the reply of Jesus. He had no 
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thought of any unique Sonship or supernatural Messiahship. He 
spoke of God as his ‘ Father’ in the same spirit in which so many of 
the prophets had used the same title to express the spiritual relations 
of God to men. We notice that the Evangelist wants us to under- 
stand that the religious fervour of the child did not spoil the beautiful 
simplicity of his character. Indeed, if we will only read it aright, we 
shall find his first reply to his mother is quite unsophisticated and 
natural :—‘ Why, mother! I wonder you did not at once know that, 
when I was not with you, I should find my way to my Father’s house.’ 
But the writer wants us to know more than that. The incident at 
Jerusalem did not lead to undesirable precocity and self-conceit. 
Jesus was a true child, his consciousness of God only made him 
more deeply reverent to his earthly parents, and it lent a new 
consecration to his daily duty. ‘He went down with his parents to 
Nazareth, and was subject unto them; and he increased in wisdom 
and stature, and in favour with God and man.’ 

[By judicious omissions, these notes can be adapted to junior 
classes; when this is done, the teacher should make the scene of the 
story as much as possible into a picture. Engravings of Nazareth, the 
Mount of Olives, and Jerusalem should be shown to the scholars. 
The meaning of the ‘ Passover’ should be explained. Teachers will 
find the Bible for Young People useful (V., pages 99-121), especially 
for criticisms of the narrative; but the criticisms are scarcely suitable 
for very young scholars. In connection with this lesson, read Dr. 
Martineau’s sermon on ‘The Spirit of Life in Jesus Christ,’ in 
Endeavours after the Christian Life.) 


Methods of Sunday School Work. 
2. Opening and Closing the School. 


N my last paper, I urged the adoption of some amount of uni- 
formity in our method of counting scholars, in order to get a 
common basis for the school statistics. In our Sunday school 
programme, however, uniformity is neither possible nor desirable. 
There are probably no two schools whose needs are identical, and, 
therefore, to attempt to point out one Jes/ method would be as foolish 
as it would be futile. 

Still it is interesting to take note of some of the methods followed 
in our different schools, and in doing this I shall venture to give my 
own opinion, not as in any sense an authoritative utterance, but 
simply as the expression of the thought of one teacher among many. 

It seems to me that the great maxim we have to remember in 
Sunday school work is the trite one, ‘Example is better than precept.’ 
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The superintendent and teachers, if they are true to their calling, will 
loyally obey the rules of the school; the rules themselves should be 
talked over and arranged in full conclave, and, wherever possible, 
the scholars should be taken into confidence and their assent gained. 
The day school language must of-necessity be more yow, in the 
Sunday school the we should prevail. 

With this common thought, then, let us begin our subject. 
Suppose school commences at ten o'clock, the children will probably 
begin to assemble a quarter of an hour before. The teacher should 
aim at being there also by this time, as it gives an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a personal chat and is a great help towards an establish- 
ment of friendly relations with the class. Ten o'clock strikes ; is the 
door to be shut at once, or are the scholars to have five minutes 
grace? The latter mode, except under very rare circumstances, is 
scarcely a wise proceeding. We all know how demoralising it is to 
catch a train when it is proverbially late; there is such a temptation 
to risk an extra few minutes! and children are not stronger than our- 
selves to resist these temptations, though, alas! we grown-ups often 
act as though we thought they were. We will decide, then, that the 
school is to commence punctually. But here comes a difficulty. Is 
the door to be shut? If there are two doors, the inner one can be 
closed; but if this is not the case, the closed door means that late 
comers must stand in the wet and cold whenever the weather is bad. 
Somehow this seems curiously out of harmony with a true Sunday 
school spirit. Probably in most cases a little thought will enable us 
to find a way by which the difficulty may be met and shelter provided, 
but where this is not the case, I should prefer a space being left just 
inside the door where the late comers might stand quietly, not, of 
course, taking their place in class until the opening service is over. 

In some schools, I have noticed that though this plan of exclud- 
ing late children is adopted, the /eachers do not themselves conform 
to the rule. ‘I don’t like standing outside,’ said one to me, quite 
naively, ‘and I knocked twice; I think someone might have let me 
in.’ I could not help thinking that the children might quite fitly 
have echoed their teacher’s words, for there is no doubt that they, too, 
would have preferred being inside. The teacher did not see that 
had she accepted the consequences of being late, and had bowed to 
the rule which she herself acknowledged to be right for others, she 
would have given the children an excellent lesson, and one that they 
would be quite able to understand. 

But to our school. What is to be the sign of the commencement? 
Usually the bell or gong is sounded. Sometimes, however, the only 
sign is that of the superintendent taking his place. It is very pleasant, 
I think, to see the little groups sitting round their teachers, chatting 
over their various home interests, until suddenly the busy hum is 
entirely hushed, as if by magic, and all eyes are turned to the one 
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spot. It is as if everyone thought, ‘Now we are ready to begin,’ in 
contra-distinction to an outside voice, ‘ You must be quiet now, for 7 
am going to commence.’ 

What about hymn-books? Is each child to have one? and, if so, 
is it to be kept at home or at school? ‘It is so difficult to make the 


children remember to bring their books that we find it easier to have 


them all kept at the school,’ is a frequent answer made to this 
question. This is very true; it is much easier. But it is so good for 
the children to have a personal interest in their books, and it is good, 
too, for them to have the discipline which comes of striving to 
remember. It will need both trouble and patience to attain .our 
object, but it will be worth the striving. The only way to do it is, I 
think, to make the having the hymn-book a convenient thing, and 
the being without it an inconvenience. Sometimes, the superinten- 
dent may help by having a ‘hymn-book drill,’ now and then, when 
all the books are held up and shown. This has a particularly good 
effect in those schools where the books in each class are covered 
with the same coloured paper or linen. The teachers should manage 
so that each time the weed for the hymn-book should be felt, by the 
learning or reading of a hymn each Sunday; in fine, if the superin- 
tendent and the teachers make up their minds to have the books 
brought regularly they will be astonished how soon they will carry 
their point. It is the ‘I-don’t-believe-they-will’ spirit that makes 
unconquerable difficulties in our Sunday schools, as elsewhere. 

The length of the opening and closing services must depend 
greatly on the teaching powers at command. If the teachers are 
really capable it is only fair to give them the children for as much of 
the hour as possible, but when this is not the case, the superintendent 
will have to fiJl in a larger proportion of the time with singing, 
service, and speaking. In some schools, a five minutes’ address is 
given by different teachers in turn; this is excellent practice for the 
teachers, but I wonder sometimes whether the patience of the children 
is not rather strained when the sermonette happens to be a little 
crude, or not well prepared. Still, the idea is so excellent that it 
would be a great pity to discourage the plan; I would only urge that . 


‘anyone who undertakes the duty does owe it to his or her audience to 


give real preparation to the work. In one school, the teachers 
arrange a list of subjects and make up a rota at their quarterly 
meetings, so that each one knows when his turn will come and what 
subject he is to prepare; this, I think, is almost a necessary condition 
of success. 

There are two modes of dismissal mainly prevalent in our 
schools—one that of keeping silence and dismissing class by class, 
and the other, to leave the children free to go or stay as they like 
after the school is over. In small schools, the latter method has 


many advantages, for a little friendly chat brings about a pleasant 
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social feeling ; but in large schools, this plan is apt to degenerate into 
disorder and rowdyism. In these, the filing out, in turn, of each 
class in succession, seems to be the most orderly, and if the teacher 
leads the way he will have the opportunity of a friendly shake of the 
hand as the class passes him at the door. 

MariAN PRITCHARD, 


Notes and Illustrations. 


Reticion 1n Dairy Lirt.—He who never connects God with 
his daily life knows nothing of the spiritual meanings and uses of 
life,—nothing of the calm, strong patience with which ills may be 
endured ; of the gentle, tender comfort which the Father’s love can 
minister; of the blessed rest to be realized in his forgiving love, his 
tender fatherhood ; of the deep, peaceful sense of the Infinite One 
ever near, a refuge and a strength. Archdeacon Farrar. 


LittLe Txuines.—Begin with small things. You cannot enter 
the presence of another human being without finding there more to 
do than you or I, or any soul, will ever learn to do perfectly before 
we die. Let us be content to do little, if God sets us at little tasks. 
It is but pride and self-will which says, ‘Give me something huge to 
fight, and I should enjoy that; but why make me sweep the dust? ’— 
Charles Kingsley. 


Hotiness.—By Holiness do we not mean something different 
from virtue? It is not the same as duty; still less is it the same as 
religious belief. It is a name for an inner grace of nature, an instinct 
of the soul, by which, though knowing of earthly appetites and 
worldly passions, the spirit purifying itself of these, and independent 
of reason, arguments, and the struggles of the will, dwells in living, 
patient, and confident communion with the seen and unseen Good. 
In this region, not in ethics, moves the /mzfatio of Thomas & Kempis. 
—Fohn Morley. 


Tue Power or Love.—A drunkard had dragged himself and 
his wife down from a respectable position into the deepest pit of 
poverty and degradation. He was a beggar and a brute, and she 
was a wretched, sick, crushed creature, to whom existence was a 
burden. Reproaches had been rained upon his head for years; 
society had cast him into its outer darkness and shut its door upon 
him. A friend found these people in a garret, and by the aid of 
some neighbours separated the husband from the wife. She, after 
a time, recovered herself sufficiently to do a little plain sewing; and 
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when she had earned her first shilling, she placed half of it, sixpence, 
in her benefactor’s hand, saying, ‘When you see my husband, give 
him this, with my love. He did so. The wretched man took it, 


gazed at it, and broke into a sob of agony :—‘O God! I could bear 
threats, hunger, and curses, but I cannot bear this. That sixpence 
breaks my heart!’ Is a woman’s love so powerful, and can the 


Supreme Love be impotent ?>—0O. 2B. Frothingham. 


SELF-SURRENDER.— Then only have I attained to that which de- 
serves the name of goodness, to that moral perfection of which Christ 
is the type, when law has passed into life, when duty has ceased to 
be a thing of self-denial, and has become a kind of self-indulgence, 
the expression of an irresistible inward impulse, the gratification of 
the deepest passion of the soul; then only have I reached the eleva- 
tion of nature to which Christ would exalt us when I not only hearken 
to the voice of duty, but when, listening to the inmost utterances of 
my own spiritual nature, it is the same accents I hear; when the 
dictates of conscience not merely echo, but blend themselves in- 
distinguishably with the commands of the living God, and when, as 
I yield myself up to their sway, it is not two wills, but the one will of 
infinite goodness that rules and reigns within me.—Principal Caird. 


Sowine anp Reapinc.—The law of the harvest is to reap more 
than you sow. Sow an act, and you reap a habit; sow a habit, 
and you reap a character; sow a character, and you reap a destiny. 
— George Dana Boardman. 


Er TENEO ET TENEOR.—A father, it is said, had to go one night 
along the top of a rugged and very slippery precipice. His two 
boys were with him, and when he started out one boy said, ‘ Father, 
I will take hold of your hand.’ He did so, and it seemed a very wise 
thing to do. The other boy said, ‘Father, take hold of my hand,’ 
and, as it turned out, that was a much wiser thing to do; for the first 
youngster clung to his father’s hand until he grew weary, and when 
they were in a very dangerous place he failed to hold, and down he 
went; but the other could trudge along right merrily, for he was not 
dependent upon his hold of his father’s hand—all depended upon 
the father’s hold of him.—C. A. Spurgeon. 


Tue Divine Surriciency.—O for the.spirit which is content with 
nothing less nor lower than the highest help. To turn, in temptation, 
directly to the power of God; to cry out in sorrow for God’s com- 
pany; to be satisfied in doubt with nothing short of the assurance 
that God gives; to know that there is no real escape from sin, except 
in being made holy by God’s holiness—these are what make a man’s 
complete salvation. It is your privilege and mine, as children of 
God, to be satisfied with no help but the help of the highest—PAzdlips 
Brooks, 
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Mar, 3, Psalm xc. This psalm, 


sometimes called the funeral psalm of 


the world, is a very sad one. Writing 
at atime when the hope of immortality 
was not yet developed, at a time, too, 
when the nation was passing through 
great trouble, the psalmist, after con- 
fessing the power and might of the 
Most High, bursts forth into an en- 
treaty that He will return and make 
his servants glad again. Trials and 
troubles meant punishment in his eyes, 
and he asks if the people have not yet 
suffered enough. It is beautiful to see 
his steadfast reliance on his Maker, 
but we are glad to feel that we have 
learnt to think differently of our loving 
Heavenly Father. It would be well 
to turn to Longfellow’s ‘Psalm of Life’ 
(Sunday School Hymn Book, No. 283), 
with its noble words of strength and 
comfort for times of sorrow. 

Luke xv. 1-10. Note the hope- 
fulness of spirit which underlies these 
parables, for no one could seek the lost 
with real heartiness unless there was 
some hope of finding it. ‘Lost’ has 
once been happily defined as ‘ not 
found yet,’ and in this thought we 
should all take heart and seek and 
save those who have gone astray. 


(Mar,10, Ecclesiastes iii. 1-14. 
God ‘hath made everything beautiful 
in its time,’ it is only when we confuse 
these times and seasons that we see 
ugliness instead of beauty. All God’s 
gifts are good and we are right to re- 
joice in them; but we must be careful 
to use, not to abuse.them. Let us 
receive what He gives with joy and 
thanksgiving, striving in our turn to 
keep our little corner of the earth 
bright and pure with loving service to 
all with whom we come in contact. 


Luke xv. 11-32. This grand 
parable requires but little comment 
though in some classes it may be well 
to speak of the conduct of the elder 
brother, as boys often think that he 
was quite justified at feeling angry. 
Point out that if there was real love in 
his heart he would have been eager to 
second his father’s efforts and make 


the home-coming as happy as 
possible. 
@ar.17,. Isaiah xxxv. A most 


poetic mind-picture of an ideal future, 
written in dark and troublous times. 
Hope is its inspiration, hope which 
was born of trust in God. The high- 
way shall be called ‘the way of holi- 
ness’—the writer felt that that way 
alone can be trodden in the kingdom 
of God. ; 

Luke ix. 51-62. Jesus, as the 
peacemaker, shown, first, in remon- 
strating with his disciples for having 
refused fellowship to good workers 
because they did not acknowledge the 
same leadership; and second, in re- 
buking them for wishing him to take 
revenge on those Samaritan villages 
which would not allow him to enter. 
Often we deceive ourselves and think 
we are filled with righteous anger 
when we are really giving way to bad 
temper. 

far. 24, Psalm xxiii. The 
poet’s absolute trust in God is here 
most beautifully expressed, the climax 
being reached in verse 4. 


Mark xiv. 32-46. The life-work 
of Jesus is nearing its end. In the 
Garden of Gethsemane he gathers 
strength for the coming trial by quiet 
communings and aspiration. Perhaps 
the thought of the 23rd psalm brought 
comfort to him as it has done to so 
many other souls in distress; at any 
rate he had the same perfect trust in 
God. ‘Father, thy will, not mine be 
done’ is the one prayer for such times, 
the prayer, not that God should do 
what. we wish, but that we may be 
strengthened to bow to His will. 


fiSar, 31. 2 Samuel xviii. 8-17, 
24-33. The story of Absalom’s death 
and David’s lament, when the son’s 
misdeeds are all blotted out of remem- 
brance by the father’s love. 

Mark xv. 1-20. Jesus before 
Pilate. Barabbas, the murderer, re- 
ceives pardon rather than Jesus, 
against whom no moral crime was 
even suggested, 
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